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Phase 1 
Rpport 



Criminal justice policymakers at all. levels of government are 
hampered by a lack af sound information" on the effectiveness of various 
prograrrjs and approa^rhes! TO'help remedy the problem, tbie' National • , 

. Insti tyte sponsors a National Evaluation Program to provide practical • 
informati'ori on* the costs, benefits and limitations of selected criminal 

' justice..programs now in -use throughout the country. 

'Each *NEP -assessment concentrates on a s^pecifjc ''topic area" con- 
sisting of groups of on-going projects with similar objectives and 
strategies. The initial step in the process n's a "Phase l*' Study that 
identff ies 'the key issues, assesses what is cu^rently known about them, 
shd develops methods for mor.e jntensive evaluation at both the national 
and local level. ^ Phase I studies are not meant. to be def Ini tive eval - 

'uations;. rather, they analyze what we "presently know and what is stilf 
uncertain or unknown. They offer a sound basis for .planning Turth'er 

.evaluation and Vesearcli. 

'Althougft Phase I studies are general ly 'short- term (approximately 
six to eight months), they examine many projects and collect and analyze 
a great deal of information. . To make this .in/ormation available to 
state and >ocal decision-makers and others, the National Institute 
publishes a summary of the findings of each Phase I study. Microfiche- 
or Joan copies of the full report are made avai lable through the National 
Criminal Justice Referehce Service, Evalifation Clearinghouse, P.O. Box 
24036, S.W^. Post^ Office, Hashington, D.C. 20C^24. 

These Phase I reports are now avai-lablef 

Operation Identification Projects 
Citizen Crime Reporting Projects - - 
Specialized Police Patrol Operations^. ^ 
Neighborhood Team Policing 
Pre-Trial Screening 
•Pre-Trial Release , 

Treatment Alternatives t'o Street Crime (TASC) 4 
Early Warning Robbery Reduction Projects ^ 
Delinquency Prevention ^. z' ' ^ , 

Al ternatives to Incarcerattpn of Juveniles ^ 
Juvenile Diversion . . * - 

Citizen Patrol 

Traditional Patrol^ ^ ^ i J* 

. /Security Survey Projects ' ^ * * - • / 

' Halfway Houses 

Xou>t information Systems ' - * ' 

Iilten^ve Special Probation 
. Police Crime Analysis 
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FOREWORD 



, ConcemeXi individual. s and organizations have recognized the 
need for- more information on secure detentj.on and alte matins 
. to its use. These, concerns mirror two of the major goals of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974: to 
deduce the use of secure detehtion(incarcteration) and to provide 
alternatives, to detention for youth involved in the juvenile 
jjj.u6tice process. 

The study -shows that thoyghtful communities can and have 
developed viable alternatives to deten4:ion for children in 
trouble — alternatives that are more humane than secure detention 
and present^ minimal risk to the community'. The study'*s four 
ptogr^am formats (residential^ and wionresidential) were" roughly 
^qual in their ability to keep both alleged delinquents and'' ' 
status offenders trouble free and availabl'e to the court^ The 
failure rate ranged from 2.4 to 12 . 18- percent across the four-* 
teen programs visite^. ' 

\ k < ' 

The study focuses V on how youtt^ are selected for admission 
to* secure detention or placement in an alternative program in 
the context of decisions throughout the jilvenile justice system 
process. 'Jt describes the four types c/f programs: public, • 
•nonresidential p'rograms based on the i^ime Detention ^del ; 
Attention Homes; programs for runaways; and foster home programs 
under private auspices. The findings and recommendations should 
be ,of immediate practical benefit tojuvenile courts and juvenile 
justice planr\ers who aire considering the .introduction of an ^ 
alternative to secure detention. ,* * 

This stlidy was funded by the National ^Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, "ant! as with ^11 NEP studies 
in juvenile delinquency areas; it was monitored by the "staff 
•of the National Institute for.JuVfenile Justice and Delinquency^' 
Preventipri, We look forward fo more suhh cooperatkive ventures. 
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INTaoT)UCTION 



"This is an r^xecu't Lve sa'ji&nairy ,bf v'^he findings and conclusions of * 
a uational study of the use^ o£ sfecure^^cl^terition far j,uveniles and of 
alternatives *tc^ its use-.-ffbe sttt^y wa.3 ^'funded th^.U.S, D^^rtment 
of Justice, l,aw*Enfor(?eiiienfc Assis^^nce .Administration Nat ional Insti-tute 
of Law *fin forcetn^nt *an^ 'Criminal Just ice ^♦^under Phas^ I o-f i'ts National . ' 
Evaluation Progtam. Th^\tleseai'ch ''^i^as^.c^rriechnDut .during fiscal year . 

1976. . ' ~ ■ -'^■^^j.:^^:-' • ^ ' • • ' - ■" 

» The purpose. of the study was to provide iof ormat ion on the use - ^ 
of alt^rn'at ives to secure ^e tent ion which could assist tho^e ^indLvi4ual5 
anci organizations seeking -to implement certain ^rovisipns 'of the 1974 
Juvenile Justice -and Delinquency Prevention Act (Public ^ Law" 93-415) . ^ 
That Act sets- fcTrth as two* of its major go^^ls reduction the use ' 
©f secure detention (incarceration) and the provision of alternatives/ 
to detention ' for yauths involved -in the juvenile justice ^process (tf/ ^ 
Sjc *102(b) apd Sec. 223(a)< lOM) . It 'further requires-- for spates 
seeking funds authorized by tile Act-:-the^el imination - (within' two years . 
following submission of a state plan) of the ^use'of detent ion' for juven-' 
iles charged with offei>3es that would not be criminal if committed b/ ^ 
aq adult X5*ec . z23(a), '1^)^. Bec^us^^f 5J(j^s-e^ provis i ons the study . re- 
ported on^her^ piroc^eded on the assui^ption that^one mu^t- understand 
the us^ of secure de'^ention in ^' jur i^dilfc tion iij^order tccomprehend 
the use of alternatives.' This, in tArn, requires knoyledgc about. the 
juvenile justice proce^^s that ar^ the context for tJoth the use ^f 
secure ;jfle ten 1?i on and o'f al terhat ives . 'These as§umptioKs led to an "Anal- 
ysis of the signi^fic^nt aspects of the nation*s expedience witlf detent Kn 
and alternatives to date which, when' joined with the pro-visions of the^ 
Act, can help srhape realistic* plans artd strategies for impLement^t iorf • 
and evaluation of federal policy in this area i^ the ^future.. 

The main components of the study irtVolved ( 1 )' a review of litet4~ - 
tur-e published sinc^l967 on the ^u^e of ^secure detention and gf alterna7 
tiveV, (2) the preparation of an Issues Paper which* summarized the lit- 
erature reviewed and ^eM fot^h the sal^i^nt^ issues 'tp be -studied in our 
fieH research, (3) the cpmpiLation' of aUist of exj.sting altkernative 
'^programs in the United States, (4) ,selec.nion of and visit to fou»rte'en ^ 
juvenile court jurisdictions with alternaViv^ program's^ '(5) preparation 
of individual reports describing each jurisdiction includiog a d.et^ailed 
description of its alternative jprogram and^(6) sulamission 'of a final ' 
report based^pon both^s^he litaratur^ review and tlie field research., 

TJvis summary reports 'the results of the st^udy \ji the following * 
mannAtw First, wa present the issues for »l[udy based on the literature, 
review aqd "the firamework 'we chgffe "to organize 4:he in-fo^mation ojbtained * 
from th^ literature review and the site visits. Second, we summarize 
that' infoi'mat ion with a focus on how youths atie selected (or not')-fot'^ 
admissipn to secure*, detent ion or 'placement in an alterijative progTaih. 
Third, we'd^eecribe how jurisdictions were selected fpr site visit, th^. ' 



taxonomy 'or classiricatory stheraa we used to group alternative programs 
'for analysis ^ijd comparison and what the programs were like. Fourth, 
• we^discuss all fourteetf alteraative programs in terms of their "keeping. 

youfths trouble free and- availat^le to court and in terms of other goals, 
' which varied . among the pfograms visited, . Finally, we present our conclu- 
- sions and recotnmendations to"*' juvenile c^rjts considering the introduction 
of .an- alternative program. . . ^ ' ' * 



The Issues for &tiidy and a Framework ' for Assessment 

^ ^ Our .review of the litetature op the use of secure jdyriflAfljj^or - 

juveniles confirmed th^t' 'the qain is«ue*now is^what it m/Bf^^been: 

se<5ure detection is -fliisusW .foy large numbers o^ youths awaiting Hearing 
^before th^ natidn's juvenile'courts . This g^atement .is siip|)orted by 
• recent reports sen^ -to us' from^ twenty-two states and -the Dis-trict of^ 

Columl:Jp.a^ tnany of /which contained s^afti'stits on youths detained by age,' 
' race/ethniclty sex, type of offensfe and. average length of stay. . Simi-- 
^ iar reports from a few states in 'addit ion' tq^ those W6 receiVe'd material 
frot^ are supimari?ed in the* reports of other studies (Sarr^ December, 
^ - 197*4^. Fferster, let al.*, 196^),* The types of misuse of secure detention 
revealed in this literature" are : '\ • 

• (1)' County jail)?: are ^till - use^ for temporary detenti^»6f juveniles, 
^ particularly in less populous stat^. Even ^ in some more, heavily 
- . populated jurisdictions, however, jails are \ased for some juve- - 

ni,le^ des^te the existence^ and availability of a juvenile- ' 
'detention facility.^ In-Wny state's 'seeking to reduce the use 
of jails for the detention'\^f juveniles, the dominant alterna- 
/ ' tive seen, as th^ construe td on of a\detention* ^cility. 

(2) Use ^ol^secifre detention for .•dei|§fndent and ne^lec tfed . Qliildren 

♦ • ^ app^j>rto be 6ti t^ d^clinfe as more jurisdictions develop either 

shelter-care facilities'* or short-term foster home programs. 
Some jurisdictions, hoWeyer, are known to miscla^ify dependent 
^ and neglected children's youths in n^^d of supervision ^who 

^ ' then are placed in secure detention. The extent of the latfer' 
\ practice is •unknown^ - - 

l» \ , ' 

(3) }iknf jurisdictions still exceed the NCCD recommended maximuqjA 
detention rate of- 10 percent of all juveniles apprehejtded 

the ^ proportion of^ juveniles detained Ie?s than 44 hours continr 
ues to "hoVer aroun4 50 percent . These pattern* are'*frequently 
c^^ted. as evidence of the inappropriate" us.e of detention. 

(4) Many^ juri9dict^ions "are unable ,to mobilize the resburces necessary 
^ to attend to children with special (neurologi^aI and psychiatric) 

^ , J needs. These childifen are then of ten "detained , sometimes for * 
ej^cessive lehgthiS of time. . 
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(^) .Status o'f fenders tend to be detained at a- l}igher rate th^an 
. youths^ apprehended for adult-*type criminal offenses and -also 
; tfend to be held longer. . , , > 

.(6) Yotths of racial, and ^hnic minorifies* tend , to be detained* 
at higher rates and for longer periods t^ap'others; females 
are detained ajt a higher- rate and lon^r than ma]»es/^ 



, (7) Extra-legal factors are more strongly associated with.th^ deci- 
, .\ ' ^sion to detain (versus release) than legal factors (those speci- 
^ ^ 'fied by juvenile, codefe) . Time of apprehen^sion (evenings and 

weekends), proximity of a detention facility andVdegree. of 
^ . adminis^r'ative control over intake procedures' havfe all been 
. ^ found to be associated with the decision to detain in .addition 
. ' ' Lu those factors contained in 'items five and six above\ 

The actual extent to which 't^ese patterns of misuse exist either 
^within or between states* is unknown. Many'$taXes — and jurisdfc tions 
within states-r-still do not collect statistics at regular intervals 
*on the usTe of secure detention'. ^ . 

The reasons ^given in the literature for why such minuses 'occur 
are several. We have listed thtem in summary form a^ follows: 

(1) Detention facilities receive a flood bf inappropriate refer;rals 
^ from police ,sparents and other aHults. 

, ' <2) Sflpe Courts have n6 detention criteria at all, merely accepting' 
the cases referred by pol'ice. ' ' * 

^ .(;}1 Other courts I'fave verbal standards but. leave intake decisions 
to employees who jnay introduce additional criteria, which may' 
not be the same from employee to employee. 

/ - " ' 

y (4) Detention 'officials in many area« yield tott||| demands of police, 
parents and social agencies for detention, e^n if criteria 
are violated. . ^ ' 



(5) Even when court officials screen referrals conscientiously, 

youths referred for status of fense behavior are often detained 
securely and retained for 'extended periods because appropriate 
services and alternative placements in* the coimnunity are' not 
available. Ther^ are court officials who prefer doing nothing 
rather, than detaining ^status offenders but they appear to be 



in the minority. ^ 



(6) Decisions are too infrequently monitoreS , so judges and court 
personnel often do not 'know what is going on. 
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(7) Detention practrice hae low ^fisi^lity, except during moments 
orf publicized scandals. In general, there, is little evidence 
of public ^interest in detention, except for th^ efforts of 
a few ad Woe organizations concerned with services to children ' 
an8 youth. • , - ' • * • ^ 

The literature on alternatives .tJD the use of secure detention for 
juveniles is sparse. Very little has been ^blished about such pro- 
^ grams. •Most of the program evaluati9ns are not readily available: • 
typically they are in-house manuscripts obtained by request from the 
jurisdictions in» which the programs are located. 

^ ' " ' • • 

Our* review of this literature was encouraging at S^i-st. It appeared 
that some jurisdictions had established one or more o£ the following 
types of alternatives to the use of secure detention. ' 

(1) ItnproVed intake procedures including, the use of written criteria 
governing the deoision to detain or not, official recording 

of the reasonCs) for the decision actually ma^e , a daily o,r 
weekly administrative review of all decisions and earTy' deten'- 
\ tion hearings for^all youths securely detained., (Whitlatch, 
• ^ ' 1973; Kehoe and .Mead, 1975; Hunstad , 11973^. ) . 

The alternative in question is tltfe youth's own home. - It is not 
. a pure type. Lt is, more properly, the result of improved intake proce-- 
dures and not a programmatic substitute f or^pl^cement in secure detention. 
It does, lyrwever, add'ress many of the reasons given for the misuse of- 
secure detention. We include it here even though we did not visit any 
jurisdiQtioQ for the sole purpos^ of studying this'^ype. % 

(2) Non-residential alternatives — programs organized around use 

* of the yoiith's own tiome as a pldte of residence while awaiting 
. y ^.cojurt hiring. (Buchwalter, 1974; Cannon, 1975; Drummond, 

' ' 1975; General .Research Corporation, 1975; Keve and Zantek, 

. ' . 1972.) ' ' . • • * , 

The s3l programs follow the '"home detention"^ format first begun in 
St. Louis, Missouri. Youths are returned to their parents' recognizanc-e 
to await their court hearings and are ass igned* to the -caseload *of a 
youth worker who is usually supervised by a member of the probation 
department. 

• • ^ "it 

, (3) Residential alternatives — programs organized around use of 
a substitute residence for the youth (other' than secure de- 
tention) while awaiting court hearings.. -(Cronin and Abram, 
<^975; Kae'rsvang, 1972; Long and Tumelson, 1975.) 



These programs usually rely either foster hom^s or one or more 

group homes in lieu qf placeijientXn secure detention. In some juri'sdir^.- 

tions the group ^orae format has 4een named' "Attention Home" to differ- 

9^, ' ' io 
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4||^iate «it and what ii offers^^rop detention. Other than having the 
group home form^ in common, however , .these programs differ considerably 
from .one another. ' * ^ 

^ Although our reVien of tfie available literature on alternatives* 
to deterttion was encouraging-, * as we have said, a closer reading" sugges^ted 
that establishing an alCe^-native program could have unintended cor\se- 
quences.* Oqe was' that 'the alternative might be used for youths Who 
would simply have been' Sent home to a,\^it hearings, if the 'alternative 
progr^had not been available. ^ (Keve and Zantek, 1^72j Drummond, ,1975.)^ 
Mother^ was thafe\youth$ plac^d^in some alternative pWgrams appeared 
to wait longer for adjudication than those placed in secure detention ^ 
(Catmon, 1975; Cronin 'afro Abram^ 1975). It seemed pbssibla^that alter- 
native programs could be used in lieu bf .phild welfare or otj[ie2; services 
. (not otherwise available) rather than in Heu of detention. This coul^ 
subtract from their primary goal--tha$ of providing an^lternativ^ for 
youths who would othj^r^ise be placed in secure detention. 

• These Considerations led us to adopt- a, process-flow model for assess- 
ment. That is, we ""chose .to think of a jur'isdic tion with an alternative 
program as a .series of decision points through which a flow of cases 
passed. Entrance to, exit from and continuation i-n the juvenile justice 
process could be understood in terms of a sequence of decision making — • 
as could . admission to securfe detention , ^placement iii an, alternative 

and release ^o parefnts* recognizance t>ending Court hearing. 

Our research ^approach to .individual jurisdictions .was t;©'" diagr^ 
the structure o^ the decision ^tnts in-u^e, determine the options avail- 
able at each such point, inves-rigate the^ criteria afpplied 'in selecting 
among the options and where passible determine the number and character- 
istics (including offenses aofl past record) bf youths routed'in various 
directions. In this way ve attempted to understand why certain juveniles 
and not others ended up in secure detention, altetnative programs, waiting 
at home without supervision or dismissed from court jurisdiction.; 

The model of a structure of decision points bas had- more^g^neral ^ 
importance to our effcorts than its. detailed use during siteTvisits/ 
A xiew of the juvenile justice system from the perspec tive^of the model 
has guided the entire effort to summarize existing reseailpfr and other •'^ 
literature and integrate it with information obtained dijring site visits. 
It also influences the structure of this summary. 

For the. reasons jufft mentioned we present' here a' generalized PrJ-' \ 
cess Flow Diagtam showing seven decision .{)oint8. (See Jigure 1.) De- 
cision points are symbol izied b^ diamondrshaped outlines numbered Dl 

• through D7 that determine mdVetaeiSt ^ithirt the flow. They^ are presented 

* here without reference to the options thart may be used,- the criteria ' 
employed and the selectiv^^r that may result from^their application, * 



because those characteristics vary by jurisdiction. Still, the/diagrap 
does clarify ^the struc ture*^ of dec'isionnnaking as juveniles enter, (-or * 
avoid) the flow of cases>, usually at the point of an encounter with , 
a policeman during ^which a^Becision is made (Dl), some /to be tafcen to 
fi, police sta.tion for a second dedisibn (d2) which can point the youths 
^ toward decisions concerning court intaj^ (d3) and dete'ntibn intake '(d4^).. ' 
(Also tiote on Figure 1 the competing •ry 'poirtt through citizen refer- 
ral to court intaVce.^) ^Iti^is usually doling the interrela^ted .processes 
of court intake and de t^nt ion^<i=rtake that decisions ,a^e, made to f>la<;e 
juveniles an secure detention:- d'ecision^ to use ah alt^raative program 
in'stead may be made either at thaJt;same .juncture or -at ^ later detention 
hearing ^(DS). We .Will nqt focws 'on the adjudicator/shearing (d6) in 
fuU detail, but we have a specia} interest in'what happens -tb^ juveniles ! 
beginning wi th 'dec ision poi,nt^^3 and D4 ending '-with <re»c ijs ion "point 'd6 . 
^What happens to juveniles aG. .disposition {D7); vf Jfehey get ^hat farV 
.is nbt unrelatecf to v^a't /ocQur^ed'.^^ar^lier'. 'W are* cj^ali^ig here with 
a structure c)f tontiogencies 'e.reat 'injg^ f lx)ws 6f cages in various direc- 
tions toWa^d /Jifferent prcJbabilit^les.^of ♦lateV decisiods'. " Wetwill no^ 
be, able to' assign/ncupbers to ijl'the poSsibiLigtiQ;^ but we believe suf fi.-^ 
cient 64ta aV^' 'available to antici'pate what : a^systeraatic Vquan.oiiati^e** - 
researclt^ effort m'ight -find.. ' • ' ^ • * ' . ^ 

^ " - / •V' * r 

:* Vari*aj^ons^in Decisioti^,Maiu>ng at the pompl^int and^Irftakg Phd^ey ' 

• . ^ The ;cpmpla4nt>Jiase of thfe^ javenilfe justice procep r'efers to\ tho^. 
* decisions ^ade by poHce .and pthers tF^t ^l^a4 to a.'t^ferrjai to juv<^|^le 

Cpurt (sometimes including, 4e tent idn)^ or ^to^ some cTther 0{?t ion*%LnsteM . 

The intake phase" in^lu^ies^ botti^ detention^ intafe^ *and cou^ int^ake and • 
^efer^"to those' decisions: made by ,de^tent ion and court officials as to. 

wtiether 'to- detain or AOt ^ (^nd;.1iow) ^a'njd-^whe&h^r to proceed formally, * 

iufor'rtally or not at -all.' * >- * ' ^ . . ' • 

^ Most," cases of ^juverrble misdctfiVlucr'are fought to tne* attention 
of the-p9iji&e by private' cit^zfeas. ^t^^V a very smal l**number <»e'' juvenile 
law "flotations' are., observed direetly by poliJ;fe' on' 'patrol CPepinsk/, 49:72), 
Thus, what a police officer decides to do xipCfi receiving a ooraplaint 
const itutes. the first ' critical decisiJ)n»of the complaint- phase . These 
decisions involv^^ tjtie e^^rci'se'of consid^ratTl^ discretion, and -are * gener- 
ally riot bound by the statutory -cbri&tjatnLs* *a,t)p lied * t»C>' the ^handling ' 
,of dduit offemjers *(K., Davi3,. 1975;. S. 'Da^is, H^lr Ferst^r and Courtless, 

Police officers in general have at' le&st, eight^ a^terjiative. coufsefe- 
,of acti'on^when deal ^^ng* with a youvth: -^l) ri/ease; (2) release wJL^th * * 
a 'field interrogation"*or an official report desor^ibing tHfe encounter; 
(3) an official ''reprimandV'^ith release to parent or guardian; (4). 
referral, sometimes ronsiderea* diversion,, to other agencies; (i) release 
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following voluntary settlement of^properfcy damage; (6) "voluntary' po- 
lice supervision; '(7)' sunmons^to court*and - (8)'^referral *to court -for ^ 
the*- possibilit;y^of detention ^Ferstet. and\X:ourt less , 1969). In^practice^ 
^ single police ^depfettment may, use many feWer options, but the possible^ 
combinations are numerojus and may vary considerably among several police' 
^iepartments all relating to a single .juvenile cbutt " jurisdiction. vCbe • 
presence of juvenile officers, in a given jurisdiction' does not 'appear 
to change the range' of options 'in any appreciable manner. 

"The bread discretion involved in police decision making can combine 
Kith different s^s of available options' tb produce varying rates of 
referral to the nation's juvenile coufts. ' . , 



1^ the juvenile court jurisdictions that we visited and which re- 
lated Ito two or more poHce departmen-ts vej often were told that there 
wa§ ccVsid^rable variation' in the proportijon of police-juvenile encoun- 
ters^ that resulted/in referral to court. ^ .Although this was not th^^ 
' central focus of our- site .visits , one Jurisdic tion was able to provide 
" us with referral statistics by police department' jurisdic tion . Reft^rrals 
varied from 13.2 per^ one thousand youth 18 -^ears ofi age and under to 
16,8.2,. Variation irt the rate of ref'erral between cities exists ^Iso . 
anVis ^reported in t)ie literature (Ferstorr and Courtless, 1^69). 

In addition ta the effett of police decision ma4cing on nimbet^ , ^ ^ 
,^t^r:e may be att effect on* the ^charac ter istics of youths referred to 
court. The results of poliae* decisipn maV^ing for certain groups of in;: 
.terest (minorities, females , ^status ^offender-s) have, not been fully "dodu- 
ment^d'*in the literature. A notable exception can be found in Thorn- 
berry's analysis of the Philadelphia birth cohort data (Thornberry, . 
1973; Wolfgang, et^ al^- , 1972). ' The data revealed that policfe decisionSv 
' augmented the probability that.Wlack males would.be referred to court 
: (even wlien controlling "for eerioosness of offense and«prior record)?- 
Similar biases may occur- for females and' status offenders. Although ^ 
tHis was asserted "by some of f icials interviewed during our site v^^its, 
we foutrrf 'no empirical evidence reported in the literature. 
^ - y ' ^ ' ' ^ 

* . Oui* point is that police .decisions at the complaint phase perform 
a "gate keeping" (S\indeen^l974) function for the juvenile i<i.$tice pro- 
cess. Collectively, these decisions determine the niikbers and p'erhaps . 
^ the characteristics' of youtj^s who may later be admitted to fsecure de- ; 
tention or an alternative program. 

Not all children^reach a juvenile cour^ v?k police actions. /Adults 
such atf parents or guardialns;, employees of boards of education, .repre- 
^ sentatives'of public and private agencies and ordinary citizens .may 
complain to,'court personnel about • ceJrt^in children and youths. -Court 
^procedures in handling such complaints apparently "vary widely . Unfor- 
tunately,* the literature on how such complaints ar-e processed is very ♦ 
inadequate. We are aware of jurisdii.tions that require th^t all com- 
Dlaints be made through police officers.- We' know of others that simply 
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accept most .such complaints ^pcrUtiaely, without much investigation. 

• ^ • • . ^ , • ' ' 

The^main study availa1>le on this i's'sue.was carried out In 1972 
* I'n New York and Rockland counties in the state of New' York and was re- 
stTjicted ta "persons in need of supervision" ('P];^S) . (Andrews and Cohn, 
1974.) 4n those jurisdictions parents or parental surrogates had brouglit 
59 percent of the PINS petitions. In several of t^e^^ juris-dic tions we . 
visited intake personnel told us that yojaths brought by their parents 
for status offense behavior were difMdult cases to decide. The youth 
"Vfiose parents will not acgept.his Return home,'we were" told repeatedly, 
is a youth who usually will ijot return home. ' The dil^Ttea seen by intake 
► personnel is the choicTe 'between us-e of ^cure detention for such cases ' 
or ^pme pther alternative^, if one is .available. This -brings us to th^ 
intake phase of t;he process. . . * . • 

I , • . ' , \ ' ' . 

.. • The decisions we have just described ^nd^nhe differing patterns* 
|f case flow the-y implyMo not occur in isolation. Thex interact with 
another set of decisions at t-h^ point of court and. detention intake. 
Court intake processes involve decisions as to whether there is probable 
cause tci believe a youth has conmitted a statutorily ill^al act and^ 
if so, whetfier the 'court shoifld assume jurisdiction .formally or process., 
the case informally. (We will return tc) t^he latter distinction./) Dur- 
/ ing the process^of court^intake a complaint is, heard and a petitipn^ 
may be drawn and later affj-rified or ^denied , ^perhaps at an intake '^hearing. 

Detention int;.aJ«4 involves decision^ about whether the yputh is 
to be held pending a court hearing and, if so, where arid with , whom. 
A detention intake heari^ng mSy or may not be held. The detention and ' 
court intake processes «may lie so .merged that they can hardly be^seen, 
in practice, §s separate. ^ 

It is at intake that the court - through its own resoyxces can take 
an organi-zed.view of the cases presented for decisions. Those case^ 
may reflect the chaos of perhaps numerous polite departments presenting 
for court-^consideratidn far 'too many, youths th^t feood* prac tice indicates 
should have b^ea 'handled without referral. If so, the court -can organize 
procedures^ to apply clear, written rufes t'o decisiocis. In this way 
Jhe court can stand as an absolute barrier against improper referrals, 
^^the other hand, the coCtrt itself can augment the chaos ^ 

• Our, initial comment regardinjf the literature oa the intake phase 
of the juvenile justice process mu^t ]be that, it is r£feher interesting 
but mor tajily # de f ici^ent . ;The b'asic desc^Miptive 'studies o.f th6 decision 
making processes have not been done. One notable* ^xceptiot^ is Helen ^ 
Sumner's study of initial ^detention decisions in sefected California 
counties^. She reported that the decision' to detain was more strongly 
associated.' With^ non-legal factors than legal factors. (Sumner, 1971.) 
Some soi^rc^s urge juvenile courts to make regular use of wr;Ltten criteria 
ior, both court' and 4,et^ntiop intake decisions and to operate couxt intake- 
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on a 24-hour basis. (Saleebey," 1975; John Howard Association, 1973.)- 
The, American Bar Association notes that "m6re than half of all juvenile 
cases presently referred to court are being handled non- judicially" 
and estimates ♦that "improved intake services could .substantially reduce 
the number of qases referred for adjudication." (Ame'rican Bar Associa- ^ 
tion, 1974! 9?.) ' • >• • . ; ^ • 

^' , . ' ' 

CXir visits to 14 jurisdictions provid,e limited information about 
the or^nizational context of the decisicrti to detain juveniles pr^r 
to adjOflication. The findings cannot be generalized widely , but xhe;y 
do illustrate differences in prac tice s referred to in. -some li tera^iure . . 

In four jurisdictions admissioa to detention was automatic. In ' 

other words, a request for "cietention resulted in admission to detention. 
-ThuB, the intake decision iflay be interpreted as either having been* dele- 
.gated, at least initially, to the referring agency or as ^having been 

postponed, for latTer^ determination . In the ten other jurisdictions court; 

(or detention) personnel made the initial intake decision. In five ^ 

of these, four options were available:^ ^ * 

(a) release to parents and -from the court *s juristic tion entj.rely , 

(b) release to parents with youth plaeed on informal probation, ^ 

(c) release to parents with adjudicatory hearifig to^ follow (i.e., 
petition filed) and ^ ^ * ^ . • \- . \ 

(d) admission to secure detention with adjudicatofy hearing •,tb 
follow. 

The reader should note that at this' point the court intake decision 
has been joined with the detention intake decision^. Option (b) is a 
decision to proceed informally. Options (c) and (d) rest on acceptance . 
of the ca^e for formal processing. 

Three of the remaining fivg jurisdictions d^d not have informal; pro- 
bation as an option bu.t dicf have (in addition to the other three fisted 
abovB) the option of placing the youth in a program used as an alterna- 
tive to secure detention. The options at detention intake in the two 
other 'jurisdictions consisted only of release' fi%m jurisdiction, release 
to parents with adjudicatory hearing to follow or admission to secure 
||^tention pending a detention/arraignment hearing 

Ano.ther view of the information just presenfc^^s to note ^that 
at the point of initial contact with the court ojppure detenticJn f^c^l"; 
ity, seven of Che. fourteen jurisdictions did-^iot ffovide the possibility' 
of placing juveniles in a program designed as an alternative* to secure 
detention. This may seem puzzling' since each jurisdiction was selected 
for a visit because it used such alternative programs . It is explainfid 
by the fact that' seven jurisdictions select youths for alternative pro- 
grams from those already placed in secure detention- 
id 
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• ' • For present purposes, the points to be noted are: the mtake phase 
is analogous to the complaint phase in combining broad discretion with 
a ^riety of options; the interaction of the two phases* results in 
peveral paths of exit from or continuation in the process. We 4o not 
.sugges^ that this is inherently bad — or good — practice- We' can state, 
howevefr, that no jurisdiction we visited maintained an infolrmation sys- ' 
tem th6t regularly produced data on the numbers ^and selected character- 
istics of .youths taking various paths. For ekample, we notified each 
jurisdiction of our desire to gather data on the age, sex, race/ethnicity^ 
• offense, prior record and termination status for small samples (30) 
of youths awaiting court hearings in secure detention, in ajj alternative 
program or^ at home with their parents. (See options^ following D4 on 
Process flow Diagram.). In some Jur isdic^tions this information was sim- 
ply notlSvailab'le in one location. In others our staff had to retrieve 
it tv6m file qard systems and case records — a time consuming proces#. 
Court, administrators should receive this type of information on a regular 
basis. Without it, one can only guess at 'the effects* of instituting 
new programs like alternatives to detention. 

To some degree, simitar' observations can be made about detention 
hearings. (See D5 of Process Flow Diagram.) Twelve o^ the jurisdic- 
tions we visited held detention hearings presided over b ^either a judge 
or a cdbrt referree. In most of the jurisdictions the barings ^ produced 
decisions that often resulted in the removal of significant 'numbers 
of youths from secure* detention. In some jurisdictions, however, the 
deteOrtion hearing served mainly as a confirmation of the initial deten- 
--tiAi decision with relati^ly few" reversals*. In eleven jurisdictions 
the detention hearing decision could result in a youth being placed ' 
in an alternative program^as well. Regularly tabulated s^tisti#« des- 
cribing the results of t\fis point in the process w%re the exception 
rather ^than the rule. 

• • • 

We have repeatedly stressed *that the structure of decision -making ^ 
in the complaint and int^lee phases .of the juvenile justice' process influ-* 
ences'b^th the numbers and c;haracteristics of youths who are placed 
in secure^ detention, ah alternative program or simply returned home 
to await^ court action." We have implied that the process can affect 
how secure detention and alternative programs are' used — a central focus 
of our study. We h^ve noted that these decision making processes are 
complex and that the quantitative studies needed to comprehend them 
are few. ^One* legitimate question is whether a mor^ thorough understand- 
ittg of the .processes is really necessary. At this point we can only ; 
respond with the findings of a recent study in Massachusetts. (Coate^^^- 
Miller and Oh*lin, 1975.) The findings in this study are that *^orty- 
seven percent of the youths" detained in custodial settings were (subse- 
quently^ {)laced j.n secure programs compared to 18 percent of the youths 
deftained in treatment facilities and nine percent detained in shelter . 
care units." This might not be particularly surprising except for the 
fact that the study datjsi also indicated: (1) that age (younger youths) 
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und' proximity of a 'dfetention facilitj' were the variables most strongly 




This is 'a Urge and , complex *stutiy. It is still in process and , 
involves a relatively unique jenvironnent--tfee Massachusettls Department 
of Youth^Service^— in only, one state. Although it is qtiite carefully 
done, -generalization of 'th^ findinggj to other settings may not be war-* 
ranljed. Nevertheless, it does provijde us vith some good data on a phe- 



nomenon that many people cpncerned 
justice worry kbout. It raise's the 
tent that it different ially* handles 

more similar than not. Moreover, tifie initial differences in where 



v|ith the application of juvenile 
spectre of a ''system** so- incoQlsis- 
a group of youtUs for the- most >part 



youth is detained generate more ser 
hands f)f the same 'systemr* . 



LOUS dispbs j^tions lat-er on at tlie 
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^ ^ Site Selection $nd Visit Methodotogy 

— ' n * 

In the autumn of 1975, we initiated .a searci^h for formally designated 
programs used .as alternatives to feecufe detention' for youths 'awaiting 
adjudication and. from which most/ if not all, youths return to court 
fo*- adjudicatory hearings/ With/ the generous hel^ of staff of State^ 
Planning, Agencies of the Law Epfforcement. Assistance Administration in 
all fifty states and using a cojhputer printout of brief descriptions' 
of projects fun<ied through LEAA grant's (both block and non-block), we 
assembled a list of about 200 ^rograins . Fourteen {programs were to be 
selected for visits. 



The selection of sites* ^as purposeful and not random. We wanted 

40 visit programs^\'trom which/ we could learn something. ^/^We tried to 
nclude programs in large, -nliddles^ize and small cities; programs des-^ 
- ignated for statu! offenderjfe or alleged de'linquents or both; residential 
and non-residentxal programs. We also tried to achieve some geographic 
spread Across the country 

The fourteen -^progfaiils. visited in January and February, 197$, and 
reported on here are listed below alphabetically by city. 

Discovery House, *lkic.; Anaconda, Montana. 
Cpinnunity Detenti4l(n, Baltimore, Maryland^. 
Ho Imes-Hargadine /Attention Home, Boulder, Qolorado. 
Attention Home, Helena, Montana. ; 
Transient Youth /Center , Jacksonville, Florida. 
''Proctor Prograi^, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Outreach Detenj^ion Program, Newport News, Virginia^ 
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Non-Secure Detention Program, Panama 'City, Florida. 
Amicus House, Pittsburgh, Penney Ivatpia . 
Home Detention ,. St . Joseph/Benton Harbor , Michigan . 
Home Detent-ion Program, St. Louis, Missouri. ^ i , 

' Coinniunity Release^Program, San Jpse^ Cal-ifornia. 
Center for the Study of Instituti(^nal 'Alternatives, Springfield, 

^ssachu^ett^ , . ^ , ' ) 

Home betention Programj 'WaShirr^ton , D.C. - * , ' 

Readers should note that there is no basis for considering th^se 
fourteen i^ograms as repre^ent^itiv^ of all alternative *prQgrams now > 
operating m' the United States. The list does include seven programs'" 
based upqp the Home Detention model which has been, adopted by jurisdic- 
tions in several ar^as of the country. It also includes three Attention 
Homes whicJvJJtaVe been adopted by jurisdictions in a few westcfm and 
mountain states. But the programs listed were selected more for ahtici- " 
patfed learning value than for rejpresent.ativenesa . » While^they may not 
be reptesentative of all such pi^grams , we found viditir^g them an infor- 
mat^e experience and we think almost any juvenile court jurisdiction 
will find the descriptions here useful ixi planning an ^Iterrrative to 
secure detentioi>. ^ . ' 

Site visits were conducted over a two- o-r three-day period during 
wliich tfourt and other officials were; interviewed and statistical data ^ 
were assembled. After pur reports were written informants in each juris- 
diction were given an opportunity to read them and comment' on the accur- 
acy of our assertions of fact. They, were indeed helpful. The conclu- 
sions and judgments given here, of course, are our own. 

Eight of the alternative programs are administered by public agen- 
cies and six by private organizations. Seven of them were non-residential 
in the sense that the juveniles remained in, their own houses (in some 
a few were placed in surrogate home's). Five of the residential programs 
used group homes; the other two placed the youths* in foster homes. 

The programs are described in the following order. An initial > ' 
section considers seven public, non-residential programs- based . oty the 
Home Detention model as originally conceived for and carried out in 
,St. Louis ,' Missouri . They are sufficiently similar to discuss as a 
group. The second section takes up, one at a time, thr^e Attention 
Homes,' including the original one in Boulder, Colorado, and two others 
modeled after it. .Each of the three had its own features, so they are 
described separately. The third seotion presents ' information oti^two 
programs for runaway^. On£ of them is in a state with acclimate to which' 
juveniles run. .The other is in an area where ifXxhaways are taainly local. 
The fourth section contains descriptions of two^ foster home programs, 
under private auspipes. . The^ fir.s^, is 'foy girls only. The second re- 
ceives' almost all cases 'awaititig ad judici^tion in the region it serves. 
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Home Detention Programs 



'-The sevet> Home Detention Programs are; sinvilat; in fx^rmat and can 
be thought of as a faraiTy of programs. All d£ them are ad^nis^tered 
by juvenile' court probation* departments . For th/e most-part thefr staffs 
were made up of paraprofessional personnel variously -referred* to a^ 
outreach workers, community youth leaders or community rel'e4se counselors.' 
.Usualiy a youth worker supervised .five youths at any one time. In all ^ 
'programs youth workers ^wefe expected to keel> the juveniles, as«igneji 
to them trouble free and available to court, ^ey achieved the essential ^ 
surveillance thr(fugh a minimum of oue in-p^rson contact with each youth , 
per day aod through i^ily t^lgphofice or 'personal contacts with the youths^ 
school teachers, employers and parents. Youth workei^s worked out of 
their autbmobiles and homes rather than offices. Paperwork was kept 
to the minimum of travel vouchers and d'aily handwritten logs. In some 
programs the youth ,workers collaborated so that one could take over 
responsibility 'for the other when /Aecessary . All programs au-thorized 
the workers. to, send a youth direcU.y tp sepure detention when he or 
she did not fulfill 1>rogram requirements — tor example,* daily contact 
with worker or school or job attendance. Typically, yoyths selected 
. for the programs, would have the' rules of program participation explained 
to them in their parents' presence. ^These rules generally included-' 
attending school; observance of a specified car few; notification of 
parents or worker. as to whereabouts a^t all times when not at home', school 
or job; no use of dr^%^^-^nd av^dance of companions or places that might 
'lead to trouble. Most'of^the programs allowed -for the setting of^addi- 

* tional rules arising out of discussion^ between the youth, the parents 

* and th^ worker. Ftecfuently, all of the rules would be written irit<o 
a.?^ontract which all three parties -would sign. ' * 3^ * 

One 'key opera^in^ assumption of. all of these programs is that the 
ind of supervision just described will generally keep juveniles trouble 
free and^available to the. court-* Six of the seven programs rest on 
a second j^peratirtg assumption as well. This assumption is that youths 
^ and their' families need counseling or concrete services or ^both an4 
^hal the worket can increase the 'probability that a juvenile will \>e 
successfu^l in the program by making; available the servi^^s of the €fourt. 
The degree of emphasis on counselijjg and services varied- In some pro- 
grams workers provide or ^refer to x^i^Vices oqly when requested. Iiv 
others, the workers always e^y to achieve a type of "b ig'Jjrother" cotm- 
seling relatiojnship, sometimes combined with advocacy for the youths 
*at schpol and counseling or referral ©f 't'he yoo-ths' parents. In three 
\ programs workers orgatii2re weekly recreational or cultural activities 
for all juveniles on their caseloads. ^ 

Four of the programs in this category were said^to have been started/ 
to reliev-e the overcrowding of a secure detention- facility . .Two began 
with explicit concern about the possibly harmful effects of secure de- 
tention.- One began a? an experiment to test the vadue of the pfo^ram^ 

" its an alternative to secure detention for status offenders; however, 

'intake was npt restricted to status offenders..- 
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Youths Served 

' m ■ tSiO^of the seven programs had been deigned for alleged delin- 

•^fuents only. The others^ accepted both alleged d'elinqu^nts and status* 
^off.enders. Nq program was used exclusively for the status offender. 
♦ All. but two were re latiiVely -small in absolute number ^f juveniles served 
between 200 and 300;per yeat. The' other two had accepted just over 
1,000 youths each during the last fisdal year. <^ 

Of the non-stafus, of fense^ , burglary is the delinquency alleged 
^ most often in each of the programs for which information was available. 
In general, the alleged delinquencies^ of program participants "do not 
dif fer^rkedly from those ericounteced on th^ rosters of secure deten- 



tion, with the exceptions of homic^J^e^ aggravated assault arid r 
are fe^ in number and tareljt released." The delinquency charges 
predominate in numbers are in the middle^ange of seriousness.* 

' .* * ' ^ • 

^ Rates'of- Success or Failure - ' * • ■ 



All of tlie programs in this group; themselves classify youths as' 
, program failures when they either, run .away and so do not appear for 
' adjudication or when they are arrested for a'new offense whMe partici- 
pating -in the pnDgrams. - We h^ve obtained data on youths by type of 
termination for six of the seven programs visited. It is presented " 
along with-other pertinent information about each progrlm in Table 1.^ 
- The ta^lar presentation risks implying" a comparison between "programs « 
that is not truly possible. The -data presented "have not been gathered 
33 part of a comparative - evaluation research dfsigp. Oth^r vari^les 
'of importance, such 4s selectivity in referral to court, social charac- 
teristics of juveniles and their families, type of offense and length 
of prior recorcj have not been controlled, the^ tabular presentation, 
however, do^s have the adv&nt-age of facilitating a discussion of- success 
and* failure for the programs in- this categoify and it is for this purpose 
that \^ present it here. 

If one combines what each of the programs views as program failures 
it may be see© in Table 1, column <3), that the range of such failures 
is from 2.4 percent' to 12.8 percent of all terminated juveniles. The 
combined failure ?^^te for four programs falls between 2.4 percent and • ^ 
' 7^.5 percent, while, th^ rate for one otHer is* 1(3. 1% a percentage that 
may not include * runaways . \ ' • ' 

^. . . ' 

Reciprocally, column (6) presents the percentages'^.of juveniles whp 
had been kept trouble free and available to the courts-^that is,, had 
^ not 'been accused ^ committing a new offense and 'had not fled jurisdicT* ' 
tion. "^The smallest percentage was 87.2 for program B!* The largest 



was 97.5,T^^{>r6gi^m C 

* • In the rei^aining programs, the percentages were 95.7, '94\8, '89. 8 
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TABLE, 1 ' ' . 

PERCENTAGES. OF YOUTHS^ BY TYPE flF- TERMINATION FROM SIX HOME DETENTION PROGRAMS 



j Program 



Percent 



CD 



(2) 



(3) ~ ■ (4) (5) 

° Runa\Mvs ReturnecT ^^V^-^ ^ 

plus' * to Completed Free and 
Running; New Secure Without Available 



. (6) (7) 

Trouble- Total^ 



Offenses Away * Offences Detention Incident to Court 

^' / z y - 



131 
and 

X6i 



A: 

N=200. 

Delinquents 

Only. 

' B: 
^* N=274. 

Delinquents 
and Status 
Offenders . 

C: 

N=246 . 
Delinquents 
and Status 

Offenders . 

'/ 

t 

V: 

y N=252. 

Delinquents 
^nd Status 

, ' Offenders*. 

E: . 

N=2o!6> ■ 

Delinquents 
and^tatus 
Qff endears . 

N=276. 

Delinquents 

Only. 



4.5 



3.0 



7.5 12.0 • 80.5 



92,5 



4.4 



1.4 12. 



16.4 ' 70.8 



87.2 



2.4 



0.0 



^.4 



8.1 89.4 



a4.5 



100,0 

/ 

100.0 

/ • 



99.9 



.5.2 



0.0 , 5.2 21 



73.8 ^ 9fy.B 



100.0 



2.4 



1.9 4.3 24.8/ 70.9 



, b ' ■ 

. ' 10.1 13.3 ' 76,4 



■95.7' ^ 100.0 



89.8 



99.9 



,^otals may not add to 100.0 because of rounding. 

"^Information obtained frora interview and may not includ^ runaways. 
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and 92.5. It is tempting to declare these "percentages ^of success." 
But are they? , - 

Xnother view of the data at hand may' be seen in a comparison of 
columns ( ll^and (2j, where fo^,five programs statist ic s are given separately 
for new offenses and running away. The datA are not very enlightening, 
except to note that lilleged new of f ensejr^ceeded running away in every 
instance except one (program ^) . Weyfiav6 no information 'that explains 
why no youths ran away from programs Q and D. 

.... . / ' 

A complication is the ase of secure detention for certain program • 
participants. We have already reported that all of these programs au- 
thorized their youth workers, for cause, to return juveniles to secure 
detejition. In all programs tHey did so, as may be seen in column (4) 
of Table 1. Further, the percentages so returned in -every instance 
exceeded the percentage of |uvetiiles in the same program who' had commit- 
ted a new offense or who had run ^ay while being supervised. - 

Is use of secure detention to be considered a program ^ilure in 
this cont'ext? The youths for whom it was used did appear in cpurt. 
If they are to be considered something less than successful in the pro- 
grams then the statistics in ,cblumn (5) — percentages of youths completing 
the programs without incidents-should be considered, T h^ smallest was 
70.8 percent; the largest was 89.4 percent. Still, it ^Blms a» bit un- 
fair to consider use of a preventative procedure plannea from the start 
as a program weakness: the youths did /get to court. ^ 



Cone lusions 



/The Home Detention Programs appear to work well for the middle 



range of serious delinquents who are often detained securely. Status 
offenders, however, are often difficalt to deal wi'th jpft this type of 
pi^ogram unl<ess substifute living arrangements are made available f or ^ 
juveniles who have Vun away repeatedly or who have been presented to 
the court as incorrigible (or uncontrollable) by their ^parents or depart-> 
ments of child welfare. Both categories of youths are s^en as by-products 
of a breaMown in general family stability and specifically *in parental 
func*tioning . An alre'ady fractured home situation is, after §L1, a diffi- 
cult base upon which to predicate "home detention." Ttys has led programs 
of this kind to add substitute care components such as foster homes, 
group homes, a non-secure shelter br even 'specialized facilities such • 
as a "youth in*crisis" group home for out-of-state runaways. 

The^ prob'lems that certain Home Detention Programs have experienced 
such as excessive proportions of youths ?^unnihg* away or chmmitting new 
offenses while awaiting court-bearing appear tj^^be. related'not to defi- 
ciencies in th.e design of the programs per se but, rather, to their, misuse 
or maladministration by judges and court officials. ' It must be remefn-' 
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bered that .all of these home detentipn prograrog are operated ^by 
juvenile court " probation departments. Excessive delays in ' 
adjudication, caused either by crowded^ court, dockets . or by deliberate*^ 
use of home detentionU:o "tegt oat" how youths ^might . behave on probation, 
is associated with augmented rates of failure. 

* fttention Homes 

The Attention Home conce{)t originated in Boulder, Colorado. 

The term »attent ion as distinct from detention, signifies an envi- 
ronment which accentuates the positive aspects of community inter-- 
^ at:tion with young oj^fenders. The homes are s^^ufctured enough for 
necessary control of juveniles ,* but fa,r less restrictive and less 
punishing than jail. In faqt, the atn^osphere'^is made a^ homelike 
as possible — to give "youngsters exactly what the term describes*— 
attention. (Kaersvang, 1972:3.) , . 

This quotation re^lect^ the philosophy guiding the operation not only 
of fhe home we visited in Bowlder but of the^tt^ntion Homes visited . 
in "Helena and Anaconda, Montana, as well. We had expected to treat 
the three homes as a^ f ^ily of progr-anfs. However, each had adapted 
itself to unicfue circumstances in such a way th^t generalizations tended 
to obscure injportaht differences. The Attention Home in Boulder is 
closely attached to court process and, functions almost, exclusively as 
an 'alternative to secure detention. Other Attention Homes have been 
developed in that jurisdiction to assist with probation .and other post- 
dispositional problems. » ^ 

r The Attejition Home in ftelena is multi-function. It serves a ijixture 

of cmirt cases and dther kinds of agency referrals as well. It in fact 
fufictions-as 'a rescjurce for ^other agencies as well as a resource for 
juvei^iles in pre-ad judicatory status. 

The Attention Home in Anaconda,- as in Boulder, is tied clbsely 
tp court process. -However, it places a great emphasis dn treatment 
through purchase of services and has taken on an important diverfeionary 
' function.' Fpr these and other reasras the programs have been defecri^ed 
^Separately. We will return to their similarities and differences later 
in a brief , summary. ♦ 

Boulder > Colorado 

The Holmes-Hargadine Attention Home, the first of its kindf opened 
in Boulder in 1966 as an alternative to jail. In 1915, approximately 
150 youths were admitted, two-thirds of then^hoysr About , three-fourths 
were alleged delinquents; the rest were referred for status offenses. 
Most youths -charged with mare serious offenses are not referre>r to the 
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home but, rather, are transferred to a regional detention center opened - 
"since the Att«Rtion Home was established. ^ . 

Thg intaHe unit of^ the Bou Idp r^uven i le Court refers youths to ~ 
.4:he home. The houseparents make ttreTadtnissiQn decisions, but they sel- 
dom reject 'referrals. They tr^ to crea^je as homelike an atmosphere V 
as they can, Spending tit^fe and talking with each of t+ie youth^. Some 
^youths continue to attend their scfiools , but most work in a county spon- • 
soreci program which pays two dollars an hour. In the afternoons, evenings 
and weekends* volunteers (students from a nearby university) organize 
activities both in the home and elsewhere. ' . * . 

Systematic statistics were not available", but we estimate based 
on viiat were told, that the rate- of those who ran away^and those returned 
to secure detentiotx was 2 . 6^^percent -^each (there were no new offenses), 
producing a success r^^fe-^'^f -94 . 8 or up to 97.4 percent' depending'uMn ^ 
how one believes returns to secure detention should be' interpreted^, 
•fhere is no unusual aspect to the operation of the' Attention Home witb^* 
which rates*^o,f success can be linked, unless it is a felt "quality" 
that is difficult to define. It is not a f ancy^pr^ogram, but it is a 
program to whdch the judge, th6 probation department and the house- 
parents are deeply committed. ' 

Helena, Montana ' ' * • 

The resj-dential program of the Helena Attention Home is much like 
the one in Boulder. It differs, however, in the type of youths for 
whom it is us^d and in the kinds of agencies using it. . - v 

The home was a response to. the needs ot fOuY youth-serving agencres 
, in the city :^ ^ the Probation Department of the Juvenile Court; the StaCe 
C^^rtment of Ihstf tutions , 'Aftercare- Division (responsible for youths 
» dischar,ged from mental -hospitals *^nd for youths released ^.on parole^from 
juvenile 'Correc tional institutions); the State Department of Sbcial\ 
and Rehabilitation Services (welfare) and the Casey Family Foundation 
(a-private social work agency providing specialized fbster cai^ homes : . 
•and an independtftn! living program for youths referred from the 'three' 
o.ther agencie.s, as well as other sources). .All af these ag.encies had 
identified in their (Caseloads troubled youths w^So eifJ^^r'were runn7*ng 
4way' from or were .unwelcome id their own homes or* foster homes. Fre- 
- quentlyi they endec} up in. Helena's county jai'l, as did many other youths. 

• Thus, juveniles awaiting adjudicatory hearings at the home are 
, a minority of the residents, but it is the only non-secure program for 
them in the jurisdiction. % 
' * * ^ - 

It* is difficult ^to say what measures of* success or favj^ure' should 
be aiplied to this program" Only rarely do youj:hs run away from it, 
we Were tild. Even wh.en they do^, they usually return on their own with/n 
twenty-four hours. AruL-only twice in 1975 did a yo^uth have to be trans- 
ferred from the home^o jail.« ^ . ^ 
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- ' i The Attention Hc^e in Anaconda i"^ also an^aUern^tive t04jail.: 
MosT referrals to Discovery H6u*e, as it: is Called, are from the coflrt . 
probation department,' Youths excluded from referral Ire those charged 
with s'erious offenses against persons oj 'fhose who have failed previous- 
ly at the home due to aggressive behavier. - Two-thirds' of the admissions 
i47*in.all^ in 1975 were aileged^status offenders.;^ 



'Oiscov'^Ty House receives juveniles who dif.fer greatly in the prob- 
leihs they 'present . At one extreme are youths who stay for short .periods 
ah, aver age ^o'f 3.3 days attd no. more th^n two' weeks 
a. small, numb^ of to^thfi^^witli comp^licated'.personaL problems 'fdr 
it ia difficult to find solutions." These^adolescents may remain 
deoce for long' -per iods — ty/o po five months.- 



At the other .are 
'fdr which 

in resi- 



Because of tt^e seriousness of the problems of certaifi youths and 
because of the cotnmitmerrt of the director of Discovery .House to provide 
treatment, when needeji^ the program invests heavily in professional 
services. 'They ^re purchased with contractfual monie^; there are ^no 
^profe'ssiOnal personnel on the program's staff. . ^ ' ♦ 

The court, in view o^ the treatmenj: services provided by Discovery 
'House, quashes the pet it ioW on' about three-quarters of the youths while 
they .ve in th^ program. Thus, many of the juveniles referred to the * 
program as an alternative to jail 'end by being diverted from court juris 
' diction • ^ " 

Only ra-rely are youths asked to leave Discovery House or returned , 
to jail. Those who run away from- the program generality return on their 
ow5i4 The home's pi)Jicy is to take them back. 

Cofic las ions * * ' • 

^The Attention Home forpat, leased on the limited data available, X 
appears to be successful for populations o£.alleged delinquents and* \^ 
status offenders as well. Status of fe^iders , we ^ere ^ald at^all four- 
teen sites, are difficult to maaage in both secure ^ietenf ion and in 
.alternative programs. Either th^ own behavior or th^ir home environ- 
ments (or bothj frequently defeat individual techniques or program ap- 
{)rdaches that work reasonably well with many ^.lleged delinquents. 

' The Attention Home also is adaptable to the varying, needs of small 
cownUnities. (We have no information. about their use in large cities.) 
Its *patential , for mixed use may make them the practical (Choice for^^mall 
jurisdictions where a variety of al^ternativ^ programs is, not feasible. 
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'.^ a • ' . ♦ Programs for Runawayg 

' "4 
We selected for visits t\^o programs designed foif runaways, a cate- 
gory of 'status offenders coaj|^dered very tr^yblesorae* to deal with. 
One program tndinly handlSfea juveniles running away locally. The other 
had 'been started' to return out-of-state runaways to their homes. 

Pittsburgh , Pennsylvania - * ' 

Amicus House had been in operation 'since ^'970. Only repent ly- has 
it begun to accept i>eferrals from the^'Allegheny County Juvenile Coi^rt. 
From the beginning the program provided a residence for i:una way' youths , 
using individual counseling, gfroup treatment and f ami ly* casework in 
aa attempt to reconcile youths with their parent^! ' The t^r^et population 
*ha3 a-lways been runaways from the lop^l area, and it ' is this group of 
youthis that is now ?ent to Amicu'^sKouse following detention hearings. 
. * * • ' 

' The program* s operating assumptions are that^ the runaway youths 
referred to them are experiencing fairly setious emotional or family 
pr61rlems. Intetisive treatment interventions of a problem-solving nature 
are required, f.or the youth and ' the parents if the taiflfi^ly situation is 
to be stabilized. The agency does -«ot try to provide long-term treatment. 
Its goal _is to make a successful referral if such help is .needed. Its 
staff includes thSv. program* s director, an administrative assistant, 
ten counselors, a cook and two program coordinators who^also supervise 
the counselors. Counselors are responsible for maintaining the house 
in 'addition to working with the juvehiles and^ their parents. 

A youth is restricted to the hous« without telephone privileges 
for 48 hours after arrival. He is' told thati he is there to think: 
to identify and be^in ,workir^ on what^ver^profelems led to his running 
away. The juvenile *s personal participtffion in the process is what 
is emphasized, the counselors beixig available to help him. If after 
48 hours he working to define his problem, a counselor may contact 
his parents and set an evening appointment' f or ^ family session. These 
may last two and one-half hours and are repeated regularly while the » 
youth is in' the program. Daily group meetings "of all youths in resi- 
dence are held after dinner in the evenings with guided group interact 
tion .techniques used to encourage and support ^.problem-solving efforts. 
Programming that might distract juveniles from their problems is avoided. 

*^ If, as sometimes happens, a youth's parents refuse to, cooperate j 
Amicus House petitions the court for custody of the youth and authoriza- 
tion to provide counseling. The petitions almost always are granted. 
Most pflftents then decide'to cooperate, but if they do not Amicus" House 
approaches the court to petition that the youth bye declared '/deprived*' 
and thu^ eligible for foster placement. The practice of bringing peti- 
tions to court on bebaa^f of youths whose parents are reluctant ^or unwill- 
ing to participate in the program is*an important one to note. Too 
often juvenile courts have allowed themselves to become dis(!lplinary 
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agents for angr^ parents rather tha,n us^ng court^ aiithority to change 
the b^h^vior 'of the parents. 

For youths ifeferred fromf^ourt, the avecag^e length of st^ is^ two 
to three weeks, varying with how ra^pidly the court docket is moving. 
Most af the youths temiinate frojn fhe program by returning •home^, program . 
offici^l^ reported that 8 percent of the youths admitted since July, 
1975, ran away from the program', but the statistics weYe not Specific 
to CQUrt referrals only. On occasion disruptive youths are asked to 
•leave— rbut thi^*is rane . , T>!e sta-ff^s pfincipal response to ^isruptive 
behavior is to ejcourage veiitJ.lation of feelings. ' / , 

Jacksonville, Florida ' \ > ' 

» . »■ * 

* The Transient Youth Center was designed for out-of-state runaway 
youths. The Child Services Divisidn*of Jacksonville's Human Resources 
Department operates the Center which has residential capacity for 12 
youths ' (botl^ boys a^nd girls) and accepted 560 youths in its first ten 
months of operation. - . ^ 

"Local law enforcement agencies and court intake Officials agreed 
to bring runaways direct'ly from the police station or 'court intake to 
the cen&er^ thus avoiding secure (detention altogether. . , ' . 

The principal objective ^or out-of-state* juveniles is to return 
them to their families. The. opera t ing assumption is that provis ion 
of food, shelter and po'sitive human contact of a' crisis intervention 
kind will help youths decide to contact their parents and return home. 
To carry out this program, counselors are availa'ble 24 hours a day. 
A youth arriving at the center is fed, assigned a b^ and given an oppor- 
tunity to talk with* a counselor. Daily staff ings assess the y8uth*s 
'Willingness to work out th^ details of contacting his jmrents anS return- 
ing, home. Vor most out-of-state youths this prcfcess takes one to three 
days. Th^ eater's close working relationship ^yith Traveler's Aid*ap^ 
pears to be a majo^ factor in exped-itinfe return. 

Althcxigh ^he 'Transient Youth Center was designed for juveniles 
running dway to Florida, 40 percent of its clientele is now from Jackson- 
ville ahd other parts of Florida/ The local youths have presented needs 
and problems different from youtfis from other states . * The-y need concrete 
services and an opportunity to talk, but often they pjresent serious 
personal and 'family problems as well. The staff art:tempts to engage 
such youths and their families with the local^social agencies'for longer- 
term ser-vice. On the' average, Florida youths stay at the Transient » 
Youth Center a few days longer than do those from out-of-state. 



Conclusions 

For jurisdictions consTdering what to do about runaways, we think 
there is much to be learned from both programs. The striking facts 
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are that few of 'the runaways admitted to Amicus* House (7.8 percent) and to 
the Transient Yout^ Cei^ter (4.1 percent) run fi;om them. These are re- 
tna'rkal5l'e^accomplishraent s , given the reputed difficulties of controlling 
runaways. * • . 

. Private Residential Foster Home Programs 

The two private, residential foster home programs have little in 
coramon except that both are located geographically in the state of 'Mass'a- 
chusetts, This may not be a coincidence. . ^ 

In 'Massachusetts., the Department of 'Youth Services (DYS) 'is the^^ 
state agency responsj.ble •for juvenile corrections. In that- s^tate this 
responsibility included the operation and provision oi pre-trial detention 
facilities and services for juveniles. During the'early 1970s both 
the structure and organisation of 'DYS was altered dramatically , under 
the administration of its Commissioner, Dr. Jerome G. Mi Lie r. He closed 
most o'f the state's juvenile training sphools and encouraged community- 
based programs to take their places. He organizat i6nal ly divided DYS 
into seyen semi -^u ton omous administrative regions, and encouraged each 
region to develop hon-secure community-based alternatives to incarcera- 
tion fir youths, in their care. This, "of course, included alternatives 
to detention fon juvejJiles awaiting cou,rt . 

New Be4ford, Massachusetts ^ . " - 

The New Bedford Child and Family Service, a private social w6rk - 
agency ,. operates the Proctor Program under contract with DYS Regiqn- 
7. Region 7 has no secure detention * for girls. Girls remanded by courts 
to u^^Region 7 for detention are placed in either the Troctor Program* 
or .in shelters, group homes or other '^foster homes. 

The New Bedford Child and Family Service (NBCFS) Proctor Program 
assigns girls receiyed froTrj DYS to .a "proctor" who provides 24-hour 
care and super^yisj-on for the girl and works with the NBCFS professional 
staff to develop a trektm^ent plan for rehabil itation r Jwelve proctors 
are paid about $9,600 each per year for 32 chilci-care weeks. Each makes 
her own hotie or apartment available *to one girl at a time. The proctors ^ 
are single women between 'the ages of- 20 and 30" who live al6n^ and are ' 
willing to devote all their time to the girls assigned to them. 

»The idea for this program ^rew out of NBCFS 's previous ejqje^ienca 
with female juvenile offenders and their families. The agency had ob- 
served that foster home care and other^substitute care ^arrangements 
ofteji seamed to make trnuhlp^fomp girl^i' behaviors worse but that a posi- 
tive one-to-one relationship with a female caseworker seemed to cause 
improvement. The Proctor Program began with the opera-^iing assumption 
that many adolescent girls referred to court lacked a- posit ive -relation- ^ 
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ship while growing up and that the onfe-to-one Proctor format would provide 
such ^ re-lationship. is , in turn, would lead to short-term behavioral 
stability assuring appearance in court and the beginning of the rehabili- 
tative work viewed as necessary for growth and developm^t in the longer^ 
run. The immediate objective is to see that tT!e girl appears in court 
at th^ appointed time.' The long-term goal .is tj^o help the girl begin 
a^ course of rehabilitation by providing a type of* cjate that will eventu- 
ally improve her relationship with her parents. '"To accomplish these 
goals, the counseling and oth^r resources of NBCFS are brought to bear 
in addition -to the personal help of the proctor. " 



One hundred and sixteen girls were placed with .proctors during 
1975. About three-fourths were status offenders, petitioned for incor- 
rigibility or running away. 'About 10 percet\t ran away whil^ in the 
program. / 

The Proctor Program cannot be compared with aff/ of the qther pro- , 
grams visijted. It is a specialized program for a "particular. J(and parti- 
cularly difficult) population^ of youths who often are referred to juve- 
nile court when all other resources have tailed. In many other juris- 
dictions they are admitted to s^ftire detention eveja tfiougff intake and 
court officials know that ttie court *s resources are not adequate to 
deal with the range of coriiplex problems they present. The Proctor Pro- 
gram maintains clo3e, working relationships with both the Bristo.1 County 
Juvenile' Coilrt in New Bedford andj the regional pffice of DYS. It may 
be that^the Proctor Program i^ one of the kinds of alternative programs 
needed to provide effective car6 ,f or youths who arejmo'st inappropriately 
placed in secure detention. 

^^^^^^^ ' * ' 

Spr'ingf iej^ > Massacl^ ^tts * ' • ^ ' 



-The Center foi: the Study of Institutional Alternatives- (,CSIA) is 
located in Springfield, Massachusetts and serves the four w^st^rn coun- 
ties that make up Region 1 of the State Department of Youth Services 
(DYSH It is a private ,* non-prof it corporation that operates two alter- 
adtive programs under cjDntract with Region 1. Each program accepts 
both boys and girls and together they provide 95 percent of all detention, 
services in the region. DYS operates a nine-bed regional secure deten- 
tion facility in W'estfield^ Massachusetts. 

The Intensive Deteirt'ion Program (iDP) was designed for juveniles 
charged with more serious offe^nses or who, regardless of change, are ^ 
more difficult to manage behaviorally . It consists of a Receiving Unit 
Home (four beds),' two'Group Home units (five beid;3 each) and .two foster 
homes (two beds each). Thus, space is available for a-maximum of 18 
juveniles at any one time. The doors and windows of the Receiving Home 
Unit can be locked with keys, but that is the iAaximum degr^ of mechanical 
security possible in this network. 
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^ The Detained Youths Advocate Program^ (DYAP) consists of seventeen 
two-bed^f oster homes and was designed for youths charged with le'^ss seri-^ 
ous offenses o^ who, regardless of charge, are behaviorally less diffi- 
cult to manage.* The .combined capacity af these .programs at any one 
.time is 52 youths, although it tould expand by recruiting addi-tional 
DYAP foster homes. ^ 

• , 'The operating , assumptions of the CSIA programs are that decent, 
humane c\re provided by people who can develop relationships w^th youths 
awaiting court action will keep most such youths free of trouble and% 
assure their appearances in court at the apjxointed times. "The IDP is 
^t^f4ed with a director, a receiving home unit si^ervisor and an assistant, 
two fullTtime and two part-time counselors and thre€ office personnel 

who often double as resource personnel. Group and foster home parents 
are farefully screened and selected. As the main p'rogram thrust is 
: re lationshi'J) building, program staff and houseparents work closely to- 
gether in att^empting to match each -youjih with an adult (staff or'house* 
parent) that the youth can relate to and trus^ This person, who tries 
to help the youth understand the legal process ahead ^of him, is prepared 
*to be an advocate. on the youth*s behalf when he or- she appear^ in court. 
Counselor^ frequently involve the youths* families, schools and other 
concerned persons in planning for the future. ■ ' 

- * The DYAP is less labor intensive and relies for the most part on 
the progranr director and the foster parents, who-are frequently young 
couples, some with children bf their own. The operating assumptions -and 
program activities are the same as* those of the IDP. 

The t\^o CSIA programs combined accepted 650 youths during fiscal 
year 1975. Two-thirds were males and all were petitioned either a§ 
al-leg'ed delinquents or Children in Need of Services (CHINS). Diiring 
Vthe first six months of th*at y_ear , 475 youths were placed in the CSIA 
programs, of whom six (1,2 percent) comnitted new offenses while in 
the program and 32 (6.8 peraent) ran away, for a^combin^S failure rate 
of 'S ptercent.- The r^st appeared, in court as scheduled. Our own rjhdom- 
ly selected sample of all youths terminating from a CSIA program between 
July Land December 31, 1975, showed th^t the average length of stay 
for youths in both prQgrams wa« 20 days. ^ 

In relative ^rms, the CSlA network of group aijd foster .homes is 
t"he most extensive^ we encountered. During the last six mont^is of 1975 
the nine-bed detention facility in Westfield had been occupied most*Ly - 
by older boys being bound over for trial a^ adults. Thus, only a few 
beds were ll^ailable to the Region for secure detention of youths await- 
ing hearings in juvenile court, irf^e know of no othet part of the United 
States* in which is located p'caty the size of Springfield where sck few 
youths are detained securely prior to adjudication. 
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fair evaluation of an alternative program requires information on 
outcoin4s which can be related to program goals. Comparative evalua- 
tion pf two or more such programs .requires the existence of oompaifable' 
program goals as well as co^^rable outcome measu|;es. The goals of • 
the ,/tourteen programs described above vary considerably as we have noCed 
at Several points. Seve^r'al programs held- in common two primary goals: 
keeping their youths trouble free and avai'la'ble ^to the court. Secondary 
goals' ranged from providing short term counseling and' referral services' 
to-youths and their families' to providing rehabilitative services over 
a longer period. Other programs jiamed rehabilitative services as their 
primary goals. Sometime^ keeping youths trouble free and ava^able 
to the court were named as secondary goals but not always. Imis , we 
do pot have cpmparable goals for all programs. Nor do we have statisti- 
cal information' 6n the effectiveness of counseling, referra]. and rehabili 
tative efforts; they are' seldom available. 

For most of the programs, however, we do have information qn the 
per(;entages of youths running away or allegedly committing a new offense 
while in the alternative program awaiting adjudication. Negative infor- 
mation of these kinds cannot do justice to program efforts and have 
in themselves problem^ of comparability. Nevertheless, they do provide 
us with an opportunity to compare programs collectivel-y in' a limited 
way apd to illustrate what can be accomplished. 

Across the 12 programs for which information was available the 
percentages of participants- running, away or allege^dly conmitting new 
;offenses while awaiting adjudication ranged from 2.4 percent to 12.8 
percent (see lable 2).. It is of interest that both of the^programs re- 
porting thes^ perceiTtaga^had the same format: they were Home Detention 
Programs. In ^oFher words, similar pragrams can produce different re- 
sults when carried out^by different organisations' in different jurisdic- 
tions, pos'sibty working with different kinds of juveniles. 

The reader probably will focus first on the two extreme t^g^^^s-^ 
among the Home Detention Programs — Program B and Program F. /• 

Program B was begun iq order to reduce overcrowding m secure deten- 
tion and in the hope of avoiding the#ost of constructing- an additional • 
wing to the secure facility. Judges and intake personnel began to mis- 
use the new program by placing status offenders and allegedly delinquent^ 
ypuths — who would not ptherwise have b6en placed in secure^detention— 
1q it. The percentages of youths who ran away or were alleged to have 
coV^^tted new offenses while in the program rose with this originally - 
unintended development. We cannot demonstrate that the misuse paused 
the increase in failure rates but we sifCpec t it may liave ha^n a contri- 
buting factor. The secure, detention facility in this jurisdiction re- 
mains at oi; above capacity. Officials tllere did not hesitate to.%4:ri- 
bute this consequence. to the misuse of the alternative program. 



TABLE 2 



PERCENTAGES OF YOUTHS WHO RAN AWAY OR ALLEGEDLY COMMITTED NEW OFFENSES, 

FOR 44 ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 



Type, of Program 



Percent 



Interim 
Offenses 



Running 
Away 



Total 



Home Detention 
Programs: 

Program . . / 

Program B 

Program-C' , . 

Program D ,^ 

Program E 

Program' F 

Program G 

Attention- Homes: 

Anaconda ^ . . . . 

Boulder , 

* Helena 

Programs for Runaways.; 

Jacksonville., 
Pittsburgh 

^t'riv^ate R»esidential 
Foster Homes: 

New Bedford..,..'.,. 

* Springfield ^, , 



•4,5 

4.4 - 

2.4 

^.2 

2.4 
10.1^' 

5.5 



.aji- 



3.4 

'8.4 
0.0 > 
0.0 
1.9 



ab 



NA 
2.6^ 
NA 



0.0 



NA 
2.6' 
NA 



0.0 



0.0 
1.2 



c 

ad f 



'7.8' 



10.0 
6.8 



7.5 
12.8 
2.4 
5.2 
4.3 
10.1 
5.5 



ab 



NA 

5.2.^ 
NA 



7.8 



ad 



10.0 
.8.0 



^ Iriformatioi^ based on interview only. 
^ Runaways may not be included. 
^ Not applicable. 

^ /includes youths not within court jurisdiction. 
NA Information not available, 

\ 
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. Program F reported a combined '"failure rate^ of 10.1 percent. > 
In 'that jurisdiction judges wene using the . alternative^rogram as a 
means of testing the ability of allegedly del^nquent'^o'uths' to remain 
in, the community under probcirton-like- supervision/ Placement in the 
program occurs prior to adjudication. This misuse of the program as 
a pread j\jdicatory testing ground apparently contributed to delays^ in 
scheduling court hearings for youths in the program; the average length 
of stay was 9(Vdays. Whether it also contributed to the higher than 
ave^rage failure rate is unknovm. It is clear, hwever, .that such axtr^d- 
ed lengths of stay are both unnecessary ancj unfair.' 

In general the program failure percentages- for Home Detention Pro-* 
grams tend to be interim new offenses rather th^n runaways. In only 
one instance (Program B) does the percentage '.running away exceed that % 
for alleged new offenses. Furthermore, two jyr isdic^tions reported ik) 
runaways during their reporting year. 'Of course, jurisdictions differ • ^ 
. in the ways runways are classified. Some- do not count instances where 
the youths who ran away returned voluntarily or .throu^gh the efforts 
of staff prior to adjudication; others^a. Even so^ the low percentages- 
of running from these programs may be of intereat. • ^ 

The percentages f or >ithe publicly and privately operated residential 
group home programs for runaways reflect their purposes. What they 
have been able to accomp*lish, with local and interstate runaways, should 
^e x>f considerable importance to the m^an'y jurisdictions tbat have found, 
such youths especially difficult to contain suitably,^ 

• Thq Attention Homes in Boulder, Anaconda' and Helena serve divers^ 
groups of. juveniles with considerable^ success. ^ . 

The two private residential foster home programs are bot;h l^Jtat^d 
in the State#of Massachusetts and were developed partly in resfrbnse 
to the progressive act of^that state in closing its juvenile correction- • 
al--*>stitutions . The . N^w>Bed ford program for girls experienced no allega- 
tions of new offenses duri:ng the reporting year, although .10 percent ^ 
ran away. The program server ipany girls refer^d for^unciing away or.; 
incorrigibility, although it serves alleged de l\nquents> as. well . Th^ ' 
Springfield s^tistic's may be of the greatest iXortanc^^f. any in Table 2 
Almost no juveniles are securely detained in this jurisdiction^, so juve- 
niles who are difficult to supervi.se afe well easier ones are referred 



to the' program. The 8.0 p^ercent total for "failure'^^is qilite an achieve- 
ment J* especially as it includes 
excluding programs only for rum 
is the smallest of any program. 



, ment,"^ especially as it includes f*r allegecJXhew oti^ies'.^ * In fact, 
'^excluding programs only for runaw^ , the/l.2 percent" of anterinJ,of fenses 



J^hen these statistics are viewed collectively fpr the*|^2 programs 
that provided them, we can see that the interim offense rates rangeTI 
from 1.2, percent to 10.1 percent of ^1 youths placed in the programs 
during one year. .Similarly, the runaway rates ranged from 0.0 per<?fent 
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.to 10.0 percent and the combined total#^from 2 .4. percent* to ' 12 .^""^t^^fcent . 
Hje sdal'l spread on these measures ^when combined with our knowledge^" 
•of how different the programs are — both in terms of what they do and 
the types of youths they receive — seems to support .at I'east two conclcf- ^ 
^ioi)8.. /One is that programs used as alternatives to secure detention 
can be used f oi*^ m^y youths who would otherwise be placed in secure 
detention. and with a relatively small risk of ficilOre. A second is 
that the type of prpgram vised does not appeals as critical as how it 
is use^ by the ijurisdiction. These conclusions ate b^sed on data from 
o'nly 12 programs and so must be considered tentative. They do, never- 
theless, provide some encouragement for jurisdictions that are dissatis- 
fied with thfe traditional use of secure de'tention. 

HIM ^ ^ 

Program Gos ts. 




:radi 

I 



^ Costs of the* alternative programs are in Table 3, together^ with 
the- cysts' of secure detenti^on in the same jtirydictions . 

We' haye hesitated ^Jn to approach this topic. The usual c6mp#^^ 
tion of these cos^ts is to *dj^ide ^om^ definition ^ ^expenditures *by. 
the number* o*^ 'days of.chil^care provid"ed, thus producing a cost p^'er 
youth per day. Administrative e'?P^nse§, when the pragram is operated 
by a- social agency carrying out additional functions, are not always . 
allocated to -program costs in^the same way; nor are expenses of* renting 
or J)urchasing office and juvenile ^\^ ^den^ ^i^l^facilities . ^ ^ 

Furthermdre , the juxtaposit ion , of the* two* se|^ , of figures risks 
the implicatiaft thatsr;^ ^^avin^ is t-ak'ing * place . That .may not be true./ « 

^Certain cos'ts of operating, and maintaining a' secure facility are incurred 
ev^n if fewer yqutl/s ar^ -detained^|(<lfere , and t^e\cost per youth* per 

, day may rise .as more youths are fejnoved to an alternative program. 
An important . exception may be >the jurisdic tion where an alterjiative 
ha^ beten- established in lieii of enlarging an existing secure facility 
or b,uildj.ng a new one. Such savings are jciQt expr^^d in budgets and i 
are nolif of.te^[i^^enough takeri^ into account. • ^ - y 

^ • The To^t^ ofN^lternartive p;rograms , expressed in ydJth-care day^s , 
* are inflated *by ^un^er^tse of ;nany of' them. UnlikaXmany secure facilities, 

most of th'e alternative {urograms- we visite^Rad nejver operated at maximum 
^capacity. Actiia^l operating capacity f6r these^i^ograms generally ' fell 

between 40 §nd'60 percent of maximum^ and dosts ^r youth par, day varf 

with this f lut tuation'. ^ . ^ , 

Certain of the programs are used fotjir large nuq^ers^-of ju\renil€?s. 
Qth6*p dic^for very small numb^p. Thus,- a small program th3t .appears 
expensive ^nS^ § ase b'asis may represent a. very ^ms^ll parX of .the expendi- 
ture of its jurisdiction for holding youths for ad ludication / . • • 

^ Finally',- certain-, programs are»in geographical are^s where personnel 
and other costs .are greater > relative to other^,areas. * 
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TABLE 3. 



OF h ALTERNATIVE. PROGRAMS AND' OF SECURE DETENTION FACILITIES 
IN THE SAME JURISDICTIONS 



COSTS PER YOUTH PER DAY 



jurisdiction 




Program 



Secure 
Detention 



Home Detention Pregrams : 



Program A .... . ^ ..... 

Program B m, ^ 

Progran) C . . . ....... 

Program . . .u . .> I ^ . 

Progran^ 5 j . . 

•Program F. . . : ...,.'*. u'. .. 

, f Pjo^ram G 



$ 6.03. 
1'1.42\ • 
24.2,2^" , 
, 4.85*=' 
10.34, - 



^36.25^= 
29.60^ 
35^9^ 
17.54 
27.00' 



Attention Homes: 



AnatOj^a 
Bouldfr . 



$15.00 $ 

13.67 ^^r- , 22.83 



Helena. 



22.00 



Qgrams for Rghaways: 



Jaclc^onville. .t . . . ]^ . . 

Pi\tsbur^. . : . 

y % 



Private Re«eidential Foster Homes: 



New B^d^orcf-. 

^Springfield ^ " 

• Intensive Detention Program. .i 
' Detained Ypuths Advocat.e Program. . 

' .V i .... 



$18.00 I 



$6>.,8V 

32.28 
14>30 



Jib' 



$18^.00 
35.00 



^Expre^sed in ^1974 or tl975 dollars . . . . 

^Includes co^s'of a contract 'fbr program evaruati9n /of [ib()ut $3.00 per 

youth per daj^. 1 ^ « » 
^Expressed in 1972 dollars, ' / . 

<^Not available, . ' 

^No 'seculre detention facility^ , 
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Having said all thajLa^the costs per day per* youth displayed in 
Table 3 should be thought of only as indicating something about the 
* range of expenses that might be ipcurred--littj.e elsd. 

^ Cot^rkisions About Alternative' Programs 

« 

In concluding this document we^^t forth certain generalizations 
about programs ^^urrently in use as Mternatives to secure detention 
for youths awaiting adjudication in juvenile courts. The reader should 
.remember that we visited only 14 such programs and that selection fef 
programs^ in different- jurisdictions might have resulted, in other gener- 
alizations. Still, we will summarize conclusions that we believe to, 
Jbe of immediate importance to individuals and organizations that -may 
be considering the development of al ternatiVes in their jurisdictions. 

^1. ^The*various program foynats — residential and» non-residential — 
appear to be aboOt equal in their ability to keep those youths 
for whom the progr^s wer^i designed trouble free and available 
to court. That is not to say that any group of juveniles may 
be placed successfully, in any type of p/ogram. It refex^ in- 
^^^^ stead, to the fact that i*pi most- p^ogranre onfy a small propor- 
; tion of juvenileJU^had committed new offVnses or run ayy while 

\ , • ^ awaiting adjudication. 

' 2. Similar program format^can produce different rates of fail^nre— 
measured in terms of youths running away or committing new 
offenaes. The higher rates of 'failure appear to he due to 
4 factors cfbtside the control of the programs' employees — e.g.', 

'excessive lengths of- stay due to slow, processing of court dockets 
^ or judicial misuse of the programs for pre-ad judicatory testing. 

Af ' of youths' behavior under supervision.' 

^ 3/ Any program format can be ada4>ted to some* degree to program 

goals in addition to those^of keeping 'youths trouble free and 
' available to the^Kurt — for example, the goals of providing 
treatment or concfe^^' services.' Residential programs seem 
the most adaptable In th.at they are able to serve youths whose 
^parents will not receive them or thpse who not return ' - 

home — often the same juveniles. 

4. Residential programs — group homes and fosterihomes — are being ' 

; used successfully bdth for alleged delinquents and status offend- 

5. Home Detention Programs ^^re successful with delinquents and 
""with some status offenders. However, a residential component 

is required for certain juveniles v^bse problems or conflicts 
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are wit^i their own families. Substitute care in foster homes 
and group homes 'and supervision within a Home Dete/ition format 
have been combined successfully. 

6. The Attention Home format seems .very adaptable to the needs ' ' - 
of l^ss populated jurisdictions, where^epar^te programs for ' y 
several sp.ecial groups may not be feasible. iThe Attention 
Home format has been used for youth populations made up dfy 
(a) alleged delinquents only, (b) alleged delinquents and status 
effenders and (c) alleged delinquents, status offenders and 
juveniles with* other kinds of problems as well. * 

7. fhoughtfully conceived non-secure residential programs can 
retain, temporarily, youths who have run away from their homes. . 
Longer term help is believed to be essential for some runaways, 
so programs used as alternatives to detention for these youths 
require the cooperation of ather social agencies to which such 
juveniles can be referred. ^ 

8. Certain courts are unnecessarily t-imid in defir^ng ttTe kinds ^ ^ * 
o'^ youths (i.e., severity of -alleged offense, past record) 
th^y are willing ' to r^^/tt to alternative pMgrams . /• Eyen" when 
alternative programs are avaij.a]ile, many youths .ar^e Ifeing held 
in sebure detenti9i\ (or jail) wha ^oul^ be kept trouble free ■ 
and available "to court inx al terhativfe programs, judging by.^ 
the experiences of juri/dictions that have t^ied. 

9. Secure holding arrangements ar« ^e^f&ntial for aksmall proportion 
of alleged delinquents who>ti0nstit4ite a dangfe^r to others. 

>^ I \ ^ ^> ^ 

10. The costs per day p^r youth of alternative programs can be^ 
yery misleading. A larger cost can^resuljt from mor^ services 
and resources bj^ing made availali4e to prb§pifi*>arlJ icipants . 
It also can result from geographical •%variation in costs ^f 
personnel and services, differences in what administrative • ^ 
and office or residence exjiertses are ind ludjpd, and umlerutili- 
zation of the* pYo'g^m.. " ^ • ^ 

11. -A range of types o^^)<t'ernative progyms should probably be 
made available i'ti ' ijiis'dictions other- than the smallest ones. 
No one format ^s» SiSterf to every youth, and a variety, of options * 
among which to choose prcjbably will ipcrease rates of success 
in each. • . ' 

12. Appropriate use of both sectre^ detention and of . alternative 
* programs c^n be ;f jeopardized by ^oor administrative practices. 

• * ' ' Intake decrisitftas should' be guided by clear, vwritten criteria,, 
♦ JiSSlges and cou^^^sonnel* should -monitor *the i^ta^e decisions 
frequently to be certain they conform to criteria. 
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13. Since overuse of secure detention coRtinues in many parts of 
tbe country, the main alternative to secure detention should 
not b<*»an<^er prograjn. A large proportion of youths should 
simplj&l^e released to their parents or other responsib>le adults 
to await court action. • • 



- Prerequisites for Successful Programming 

^In presenting the descriptions of the alternative programs we tried 
to summarize descriptive findings as su^nctly possible, emphasizing 
those facets of programs that might' intfj^t those who may be considering 
use of alternative programs in their owUarisdicXions . We^entioned 
only briefly ,sojne of the problems ite saw in the way programs were used 
in certain jurisdictions. J)ie problems to which we referred are not_ 
uniaye to one jurisdiction and it Would be misleading to' discuss them 
as ft they were.' *We nevertheless (leed to discyss them here in a general 
way, because the recomraiandations ye make here will be .understood only 
*if the proJblems are' acknowledged . 

. .^During each site visit we asked about 'the reasons fqjr^he-'use of 
^ecWre detention and specific alternative programs in the jurisdiction. 

We haaded informants a list of r^oms^we-had found in the literature * 
'and asked'': Which reasons apply^ere? 'The responses are combined in 

Table 4. ^ ' , 



The reasoris givert for use of secute detention were predigtable. ^ 
It was being "'used in all jurisdictions (a) to assure appearance for 

i court adjudication; (b) to prevent , youths from-committing a delinquent 
act'whi'le waiting 4ot the adjudicatory hearing; (c\ to prevent youtha 
'from engaging in incq^Vigible t^ehavior while awaiting an adjudicatory 

. 'hearing; (d) to protect youths against themselves—th^t is, keep youths 
from injuring or harming themselves; and (e) to "protect youths against, 
others— perhaps "oth^r youths or adults, and even their families— -in ^ 
the cotanunity. Lesser numbers^ reported that juveniles in their jurisdic- 
tions were being securely detained to provide them with a place to stay 
while awaiting an adjudicatory hearing, because there was >io other ^alter- 
native. ' ^ 

^ The directors of alternative programs gave answers that parallel 

the ones just listed. Their programs were being used for those reasons, 
to6.' ' r 

Use of secure detention and alternative programs differed in 'impor- 
tant ways, however. Secure detention \/as used in only one jurisdiction 
to reduce the likelihood that youths would conmit a delinquent act in 
the long run — that* is/ after release by the court or other juvenile 
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USES MADE OF SECJIRE DETENTIC»J AND OF ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS, 
As , REPORTED BY OFFICIALS III THE JURISDICTPCft^S 



Reasons for Use 



'Secure 
Detention 



Alt^ernattve 
Program 
(N«ll) 



1. 
2. 

3". 
4. 

, 5, 

6. 

7. ' 
8^ 

9. 

10 : 

r ^ 

11. 



Protect the youth against himself or herself— 
that is, keep the youth from injuring or 
harming himself 7 .* 



Provide the youth with; a place to' stay 
while awaiting adjudicatory hearing, because 
♦there is no other alternative except detention.. 

Prevent the youth fj^ committing a delinquent 
act while awaiting the adjudicatory 'hearing. ,7. f 



Prevent the youth from engaging in incorrigible 
behavior vhile^ aw^ting adjudicatory hearing. , . , 

Reduce the likelihood that the youth will 
commit a delinquent act in th*e iong(er) tun-^ 
that is, after release by the court or other 
juvenile authorities. , , 



Reduce the Hkelihood that the ^youth will 
engage in incorrigible behavior in the long(er) 
run— that is, after release by the court or 
other juvenile authorities , 



Assure appearance foj: court adjudioat ion. 



Make sure that the youth is available for 
interviewing, observation or testing needed 
by the court or court employees 



Be'gin rehabilitative treatment. 



Give the youth a mild but noticeable '*jolt" 
so that he/she will recognize the seriousness 
of the belfavior 



Protect the youth from others— perhaps other 
youths or adults, and even his/her family — 
in the cchnmunity. 



8 « 

8 



0 
8 

2 
2 



10 
10 
• 10 

10 

^ 10 
10 

< 

10 
10 
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authorities. In no jurisdiction was it reported that secure detention 
was used to reduce the likelihood of youths engaging in incorrigible ' 
bebavion in the long run. Yet in all jurisdictions except one, alter- 
native programs were used* far these reasons. 

• In only two^ jurisdic tion's was secure detention being used to make 
sure that youths were available fpr intentiew%g,. observation or testing 
needed by the court or court employees. In three it was being used * 
to give some youths a mild but noticeable "jolt" so that he or she wouj-d . 
recognize the seriousness of the behavior. Two jurisdictior^s 'reported 
'*that among the reason^ for placing youths in secure detention 'was to 
begin rehabilitative treatment. Again, in all jurisdictions but one 
the alternative program was being used to make sure that youths werm 
available for interviewing, ohsexy^^ipji. or testing. In all but two 
it was Veing used to gi^^^ouths a mild^ "jolt." The alternative prygram 
in every jurisdiction bu^^ne also was being used to begin rehabilitation. 

Thus- in eleven of the jurisdictions Visited alternative programs 
listed among their functions -administrative convenience, immediate pun- 
ishment, long-run deterrence and rehabilitation. The reader will recog- 
nize these "reasons" as the ones that have historically caused ,8o mych 
misuse of secure detention throughout the United States- 

Interviews provided additional information on uses of alternative 
programs- Youths in certain programs ^ould- simply have been sent hirae 
to await hearings, ^if the altetnative program had not been available. 
Juveniles in alf'^.'-^ t vo programs tend to wait longer for adjudication 
than'fe*T^r»e in -secure detention. A few projgrams were u^f^' ^ f^-r^ 
*^ ^ 'nformal probation to provide a testing perf^^ prior to adjudication 
(in one city a program was scornfully ref^red ttr-^s an "alternative 
to disposition"). But most of all, in addition to holding juveniles 
who might commit new offensel or run away, alternative programsfwere 
being used as a treatment resource for youths who were unlikely to do 
either. In jurisdiction after jurisdiction we were told that the pro- 
gr>|im was being used to provide needfed treatment services, because such 
services wer,e not otherwise available. ^ ^ 

As ^result the symptomn^f overreach through alternative programs 
4nay be appearing in certain jurisdictions. Juveniles can be accgp fcarL 
into the juvenile justice process who wouldnot have been/previously, 
just because new programs «re available. This appears in some instances 

' to be accompanied by transfer of one' of the abuses of sfecure detentipn 
to the -newer alternative programs. Historically, secure detention has 
been utilized for the cont^el of juveniles' in need of child welfare 
services that have not been available. As alternative programs ^#K:rea8- 
ittgly become resources for juvenile courts to use there is a real danger 

^that (1) the programs will be turned away from their main task of pro- 
tecting conmunities and juveniles in the period prior to adjudication 
and that (2) an increasing number of youths who need social services 



will be labeUed alleged delinquents or status offenders in oi!»der to 
receive them.^ ' , 

Fo'r^ the above reas(^nS we of fe^^ five recommendations to juvenile 
courts that^may be considering the introduction of alternative programs 
of whatever kind. ' ^ 

(1) Criteria ^ selecting juveniles for secure detention, for 
alternative programs and for release on the recognizance of«a parent 
or guardian while awa^iting court adjudication should^be in writing . 

Comments: The 'emphasis here i4 that consistency in decision, making 
requires clearly v^ritten criteria^b^ whi-ch all intake and referral deci- 
sion makers' may be guided. We do not specify what the criteria should 
be, bu4 wfe have included in the bibliography references to the criteria 
published by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency and the re- 
port prepared by Daniel J. Freed, Timothy P. Terrell and J. Lawrence 
Schultz for the American Bar Assoc iat ion * s Juvenile Justice Standards Project 
Here we wish to 'bring a less welL known statement to the attention of readers 

A recent study in California asked its statewide advisory committee ' 
to formulate criteria that would-be dear and unambiguous for use in 
that state. Members of the advisory committee included a commander 
from a police department juvenile division, a deputy chief of ♦another 
'police department, four juvenile cqyrt judges, four chief proljation 
officers, two juvenile court • referees and one detention center superin- 
tendent. Their criteria are thV^ clearest we have^ seen and tk^y are * 
applicable to any jurisdiction in other states. For these reasons we 
present here the three criteria relevant to this discussion. 

(a) To guarantee minor's appearance: No minflr shall be detained 
to ensure hi'S^ court* appearance unlea^s be has previously failed 
to appear, and there is no parent, guardian or responsible 
adult willi4ig and able to assume responsibility *for . the minor's 
presence. ' * 

For -protec tion of others: Pretrial detention of minors ^ whose' 
detention is a matter Of immediate and urgent necessity for 
the protection of the persons or property of another shall 
be limited (o those charged with an offense which could be 
a felony i f *, commi tted by an adult and the circumstances surround- 
I ing the of fense- charged inv^ved physical harm or substantial 

^threat of physical harm' to aimt^her. 

J * Exactly half of the committee formulating these criteria felt that 
%n actditional .category of youths should be eligible for pretrial detention 
on the "basis of "dangerousness , " reflecting th^ widespread disagreement 
about what is dangerous. The^e coniai*l.tee members favored adoption of 
the fo'llowing c-riterion which woujd be added -to (b^ above: "...and to 
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those charged .witbsuBstantial damage to, or theft of, property when * 
the mitfbi?' s^uvenile^ court record ^^evealed^a patternlof behavior that 
had resulted in frequent, or substantial damage, to, cfr loss of, property 
ajid where previous control measures "had ''failed, " (Saleebey, 1975: 59-63.) 

It is po^ible that the mere presence of written criteria so clearly 
expressed would provide intake pfficials with some support in refusing 
to detain youths inappropriately brought ft^^re them. . - ' 

(2) The decision as 'to whether youths ^re to be placed ifl ssecure 
detention or 'an .alternative program should be guided, so far as possible, 
by written agreements between the responsible administrative officials. \^ 
These agteemen fc s should S2_ecify the criteria goveyrtng'^selec tion of 
youths for the^rograms . 
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Comments: Some readers will find the manner in which tbis recoranen- 
dation is worded obscure. The wording has beerr-^aiift'^Trtly chosen so 
as to be applicable to the use of secure detention under varioifls orgAii- 
zational arrangements and to the use of alternative programs under, a„ 
variety of organizational arrangements. For example, directors of secure 
detention facilities sometimes do not have the authority to refuse admis- 
sion even wh^n the facility is overqrowded and underbudgeted . Written 
agreements concerning numbers and criteria would provide such a director 
with leverage to protect the wej^^aing of ytuths held in his care and ^ 
also serve as a check against ina^^opriate referrals. Similarly, al-- ' 
ternative programs that may be administered by private organizations 
need to know with re^^sonable predictability the numbers and kinds of 
youths they will serve. Also, the availability of public monies for* 
alternative programs may tempt certain agencies to. utilize traditional 
service technologies and "skim" referrals most suited to^hem. , Written 
agreements shoi^^ld keep 'afl ternative programs availably to the juveniles 
who need them. . - 

(3) The decision to use alternative programs should be made at 
initial intake where' the options of refusing to accept the referral,^ 
release on-tTie recognizance of apparent or guardian to\ await adjudi- 
cation and use of secure det;ention are also available. It should not 
be neciessary for a ^outh to be detained securely initially before re - 
ferral to an alternative p rbgrlm is made . 
. \ / 

Cotmnents: We have found that in sotqe jurisdiction^ alternative • 
programs are not considered as resources until after juveniles have ^ , 
been confined in secure detention to await detention hearings.- This 
is an^unnecessary use of secureHetentton , ^a^jurisdictions that have 
organized themselves to make such decisions at the 'time of initial refer- 
ral have shown. The danger of overreach is greatest at this initial 
decision pt)int , another reason fo'r consistent selection based on clearly 
written criteria.-^ . * _ / 
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(4) An infx)rmation system should be created so that (a) use of ^ - 
secare detention, alternative programs and release on parents^ recogni- 
zance can be cross-tabulated at least by type of alleged offense, prio^ 
record, age, sex, rflce/ethnicity and family composition and (b) termi^ 
nations by types of placements from secure detentipn, alternative pro- 
grams and release on parents' recognizance status can be cross -tabulated 
with variables suchr as type of pew offense, length of stay a nd disposi- 
tion as yeH as the variables listed in {/ft above . ' 

' Conments: Court and pro^gram records are often -so dispersed, if^^ 4^ 
not in total disarray, that no one cart find out what is going on. ^prf6ts 
carin^t^ be assembled for simple reports." Administrators cannot evaluate 
and control bperations without regu ta^f^acoess to the kinds of informa- 
tion listed^ j 

(5) 'courts should adjudicate cases of youths #aiting in alter.native 
programs in the same period of time applicable to those in secur e deten- 
tion. ^ ^ ' 

Conments:-^ The practfice of extending the wai-ting period for youths > 
in alternative programs appears to reflect a belief that fhos^ in alter- 
native programs are living under less harsh conditions. Even if that 
is true, 'the youths in altern^ative .programs prior to adjudication are 
experienciijg the c^rcion of the court ancf should be relieved of it ^ 
by prompt findings.* > * . - 

Implementation of the above recommendations should' precede the 
use of alternative programs because the measures to which they refer 
are prerequisite to the proper use of alternatives and of secure deten- 
tion -as well.\ ; 
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